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By Dewitt Clinton, Master of said Lodge, on the even. 


ing of his installation. 


Brethren, 

In compliance with an ancient and laudable cus-| 
tom, I now rise to address you on the principles of | 
our institution. But before I undertake to describe 
those excellencies which it possesses, and which are 
eminently calculated to fix the affections and im- 
prove the virtues of its votaries, permit me to apol- 


ogise to you for not offering a more acceptable tri- || 


bute to its merits. The shortness of the time, the 
hurry of other avocations, and a limited acquaint- 
ance with masonry, have prevented me from doing 
justice to a subject, not only worthy of the decla- 
mation of the orator, but even deserving the research 
of the histurian, anc the discussion of the philosopher. 
I shall therefore, in the execution of this task, rely 
upon your generous indulgence. 

here is a propensity in the human mind to as- 
eribe to the remotest antiquity, the invention of 
those arts and the foundation of those institutions 
which meliorate the condition of humanity. Under 
the influence of tis bias, some have considered our 
order as nearly coeval with the human race. Oth- 
ers, with more propriety, have ascribed its origin to 
the building of Solomon’s 'T emple, and traced its 
progress from that era to the time of the crusades, 
when it is said to have been cultivated with pecu- 
liar felicity. Without discussing, with any degree 
of critical nicety, these and the various other opin- 
ions advanced on this subject, it is suffieent to ob- 
serve, that our traditionary history reaches back in- 
to the most distant regions of antiquity, and that 
our order stands prior in point of time as well as of 
excellence, to all societies which profess the culti- 
vation of the human heart, and the display of the 
grand and leading virtues of our nature. 

It is well known that it was at first composed of 
scientific and ingenious men, who assembled togeth- | 
er, to improve the arts and sciences, and to cultivate 
a pure and sublime system of morality. Knowledge 
at that period was restricted to a chosen few—but 
when the invention of printing had opened the 
means of instruction to all ranks of people, then the 
generous cultivators of masonry communicated with 
cheerfulness to the world, those secrets of the arts 
and sciences, which had been tran-mitted and im- 
proved from the foundation of the institution; then 
our fraternity bent their principal attention to the | 
cultivation of morality; and masonry may now be 
defined, a moval institution, intended to promote 
individual and social happiness. Certain it is, that 
there are mysteries pertaining to the order, which 


are exclusively within the knowledge of its members. 


rich his mind with knowledge, not only because it 


) batter qualifies him to discharge the duties of the 


_|| character, but because information and virtue are 


these reasons, it is an essential requisite, an indis- 


pensable duty in every free mason, to devote to the | 


purposes of mental improvement, those hours which 
remain to him after pursuing the ordinary concerns 
=| of life. 

As our fraternity is thus founded upon morality, 
,and the duties which it inculcates are faithfully 
transcribed from the laws of nature, and are equally 
binding upon all men, it may appear questionable 
at first sight, in what respect its peculiar utility 
consists. ‘I'o accomplish any important benefit, it 
must indeed either inform us of some duties of 
which we were before ignorant, or impress them 
with greater force upon the mind, or superadd some 
‘weighty obligations for their fulfilment. If mason- 
| ry effeets all or either of these important ends, it is 
‘entitled to be ranked among the bewefactors of 
‘mankind, 

In our estimate of the human character, nothing 
is more difficult than to discr:minate between those 
principles which arise from the original perceptions 
of the mind, and those which are acquired by a- 
dopting the ideas of others. For this reason, the 
influence of example and the power of long esta- 
blished custom, have imposed upon the world as 
innate virtues, those excellencies which are the 
fruits of education, reflection, and civilization. Do 
the writers on morality consult the hearts of infants 
and savages, where the feelings of nature would 
probably operate with the greatest sway, to discov- 
er the virtues of man? No—they retire to the 
shades of contemplation--they survey him in all the 
attitudes of character—the variations of circum- 
stance, and the relations of society—and from a 
course of investigation, they infer his duties and 
his obligations. The sublime morality of the 
Christian religion would have long before visited 
the world, if the laws of nature are to be found in 
the human heart, unmingled with those black and 
hostile passions which harrass society. If some men 
have a natural propensity to benevolence, others 
perhaps are under an opposite bias. If some are 
instinctively animated by the sublimest virtue, oth- 
ers are equally degraded by the lowest and mean- 
est vices. We must not then expect that virtue 
will rise up spontaneously in the heart. ‘Thinking 
and cultivation must cherish and mature the benign 
tendencies of our nature. And how often does it 
happen, that those who are sufficiently acquainted 
with their obligations, and impressed with the ne- 
cessity of conforming to the laws of moral rectitude, 
forget the important ends of their being, and in the 


lap of luxury, the glare of wealth, the blandishment |, 


of pleasure, and the insipidity of indolence, neglect 
the great functions of humanity? Even after we 
have commenced a course of active virtue, it is es- 
sential to rouse our slumbering faculiies, and to 
present at every interval of relaxation, fresh induce- 
ments to renew our efforts, and to excite a compe- 
tition in the paths of honor and glory, We thus 
see, that the science of human duty is not so famil- 
iar as is generally imagined, that it requ:res no in- 
considerable application to be enlightened and in- 


Equally certain it is, that every mason ought to en- a : 
and that, even after we have attain e necessa- 


generally to be found in “*+ same society. For |, 


ry knowledge, after we have embraced the most 
lively ideas of the beauties of charity and benevo- 
lence, and strong inducements are ‘Recessany to car- 
ry them into action. A brief review of the cardi- 
nal principles of our institution, will shew in the 
most splendid point of view the light that masonry 
reflects on the side of virtue, the part she takes, and 
‘the motives she holds out to embark, in this hotior- 
able cause. 


In tracing the history of our order, the tear of 


persecutions and indignities we have suffered from 
the united efforts of priests and tyrants. The be- 
nevolent spirit of coalition, the lively interest in the 
cause of knowledge and humanity, and above ail, 
the mysterious meetings which prevailed among 
our brethren, alarmed those despots, whose authori- 
ty rests upon the fears, not the affections, of men. 
A bigoted hierarchy kindled its horrid flames against 
our sacred temple; and our proscribed brethren 
were forced to take shelter in the caverns of the 
earth, and shroud themselves in the shades of night, 
in order to cultivate the duties of masonry. Even 
England, the boasted seat of freedom and humani- 
ty, has declared in her criminal code, that for ma- 
sons to assemble together is a crime of the deepest 
dye; but why resort to remote times and countries, 
when our own eyes have seen within thése walls, 
brethren who have fled into this land of liberty to 
avoid the daggers of the inquisition. Groaning 
under such a load of severities, it became, at an 
early era, the policy of our order, to avoid the 
sanguinary interference of their enemies, by shun- 
ning all questions of party in religion or politics. — 
the advantages of this prudential maxim, in uniting 
the fraternity together, and preventing those ani- 
mosities which too often arise from debate on re- 
ligious and state affairs, are so apparent, that even 
after the iron hand of tyranny is no longer lifted 
up against us, particular politics and religion form 
no part of our institution, It is not to be under- 
stood, however, that masonry is entirely silent upon 
these important points. Masonry has her politics 
and her religion, but not the politics of a day, a 
party, a country, the religion of an hour, a priest, a 
sect—her politics and her religion are commensurate 
with our species—coeval with our nature, founded 
upon the best sympathies of the heart—cherished 
by the most enlighted properties of the head—Uni- 
versal good their tendency, and the purest benevo- 
lence their motive; and while they spurn the con- 
tracted views of faction and sect, they elevate the 
mind by a divine energy, above the gross objects 
which chain the ethereal part of our nature down 
to the fleeting considerations of time and country. 

If we look into the world, and examine the di- 
versities of condition which prevail—the elevated 
state of some, and the depressed condition of others 
—the haughty noble, boasting of his illustrious ori- 
gin, and the miserable vassal, bewing to him the 


|obsequious kneem—the heir of affluence rioting in 


allthe pomp of luxury, and the unhappy peasant - 
eating the bread of misery—-the man of understand- 
ing illuminating by his intellectual splendor, all 
around him, and the wretched maniac rattling his 
chains—are we not tempted, upon a superficial 


view to infer, that some men are born with greater 
rights than others? Andis not the haughty minion 


sensibility involuntarily flows at the view of the | 
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ELLIGENCER. 


Vou. 111 


Of fortune thereby induced to increase his own fe-' 
licity and consequence, by violating every maxim_ 
of justice and humanity? One third of the calam- | 
ities of man has, with reason, been imputed to Se) 


governments established over him, and to his over- 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


A very beautiful exhibition of the Aurora Borealis, 
or Aurora Septentrionalis, was observed in this city on 
Tuesday evening week. The Salem Register furnishes 


looking the principles upon which all governments | the following deseription: 


ought to move. Have not prescription and prece- | 


dent —patriarchal dominion—<divine right and mo-. 
narchical sacredness, been alternately called in to. 
sarction the slavery of nations? And would not all 
the despotisms of the ancient and modern world, | 
have vanished into air, if the natural equality of 
mankind had been properly understood and practis- | 
ed upon?. This important truth has been consid-: 
ered as hidden from the ancients, and as one of the | 
wonderful discoveries of modern times. _ Its solidi- | 
ty and its magnitude are equally obvious. The’ 
glare of wealth, the pride of birth, the ostentation | 
of intellect, and the hauteur of office, hide their di- | 
minished heads before it. It declares that the same | 
measure of justice ought to be meted out to all. 
men, and that the adventitious inequalities which | 
grow out of the corruptions of society, and the in-| 


tellectual and physical disparities which procerd | 


from inexplicable causes, ought not to take prece- {| 


dence of the great moral rights of liberty and hu-| 


manity. Our institution asserts, in language not to || 


be misunderstood, the natural equality of mankind. | 
It declares that all brethren are upon a level, and 
throws open its hospitable doors to all men of all 
nations. It admits of no rank except the priority | 
of merit, and its only aristocracy is the nobility of | 
virtue. Such, brethren, is the sole political feature 
of our society, terrible only to the scourges of man- 
kind. Cherish the sacred principle within your bo- 
soms, tank it among the best affections of your 
hearts, and bequeath it as the richest legacy to your 
successors, 


‘The light of the Aurora had been observed for 
several evenings before, as it commonly exhibits :t- 
self to us in the northern quarter of the heavens.— 
Its appearance on those several evenings, and also 
in the early part of Tuesday evening, was a faint 
and equally diffused light, growing brighter towards 
the horizon, and shooting up towards the zenith its 
faint and lambent corruscations, But the sublime 
appearance on ‘Tuesday evening, was nothing like 
this. It exceeded every thing of the kind we had 
before seen, both for its brightness and magnificence, 
About half after nine, a faint are of diffused light 
was seen to extend across the heavens from east to 
west, about 15 degrees to the northward of the ze- 
nith It was in motion towards the south, and as 
it approached the zenith, which it reached about 
10 o’clock, it grew brighter and better defined. 
When it became vertical to the town, the whole 
|hemisjhere, from the eastern to the western hori- 
zon, was spanned by a zone of light, about five de- 


| grees in breadth, and well defined on each side It 
seemed like a belt of unburnished gold, drawn over 
the heavens. It preserved its distinct form and 


and more diffuse, till it reached about 25 degrees 
south of the zenith, when it began to disappear, first 
in the east, till nothing could be seen there but 
faint corruscations. In about 15 minutes the last 
traces of it could just be seen in the west, ending 
in the same manner It gave so much light as to 


To be Continued, 


For the Mirror, 
MASONIC ODE. 
Let Fancy rear her gorgeous pile, 
To please with art the tasteful eye, 
On shadows based— with ruthless hand 
Time sweeps it off while hastening by: 
By Wisdom planned, our temple rears 
Its arch above the lofty spheres! 


And Strength his massive pillar lends, 
The glorious fabric to sustain, 

On which, in wildest rage and strife, 
The elements may pour in vain. 

Fixed on a rock it stands secure, 

And will eternally endure! 


Beauty, with chaste and lovely hand, 
Adorns the work thus ably done, 
Completing with the richest grace 
The dwelling of the One:— 
Her meanest gem will far outvie 

The rarest pearl that wealth can buy! 


Thus formed our Temple, let our hearts 
Be worthy of a place within, 

Rauged round its sacred altars, safe 
From the polluting touch of sin; 
Bound by the tie of mutual love, 


Find: peace on earth, and bliss above! " 
Masontc.—On Tharsday last week, was laid the cor_ 
mer stone of an edifice, designed for an Academy and a 
Masonic Hell, in Marlborough. It was laid in due form 
by William Whitting, D. D. G. M. of Concord, Mass., 
assisted by the brethren of Marlborough and the neighbar- 
dag towns. 


show things pretty distinetly. ‘The sky was clear, 
and the stars were of great brilliancy. The wind 
was southwest, and light, but we observed a thin 
scud passing under the best of light, from the south- 
east. Saturn’s ring would sometimes exhibit a 
similar appearance to an eye placed on that planet. 
It was a magnificent spectacle, to which the rain- 
bow dwindles into insignificance. It was a glorious 
sight, that made us mortals look up and wonder. 


The following description of one seen in England ia 
1769, is interesting. 


«“ About 7 o’clock in the evening, a beautiful 
Aurora Borealis made its appearance in the N. E. 
part of the horizon, which, in ahout half an hour, 
formed itself mte an arch to 8S, W. and continued 
till near 8 o’clock, at which time the different streams 
of light flew towards the centre and formed a circle, 
whence a most glorious light displaved itself, of dif- 
ferent colors, like shades of the rainbow. It was 
rather terrible in its appearance, as that part of the 
heavens where it first appeared, as also the S. W., 
seemed as if on fire, whence streams issued of a 
very deep red, like to blood, many of which did 
did not appear, till about 1 o’clock. The evening 
was very calm, and the stars shone with uncommon 
brightness. It was seen on the 24th, and several 
nights afterwards, A gentleman just arrived from 
Portugal, saw it on the coast of Spain. It was like- 
wise visible in France, Holland, and Scotland.” 

The following attempt to account for the phenomenon 
\of the Aurora Borealis, is given in the London Philo- 
sophical Magazine:—— 

It is geverally at or near the time of the equi- 
noxes that those lights make their appearance in 
‘| these latitudes, at which times the sun’s rays would 
be tangents to the poles of the earth, were they not 
\| disturbed by the refractive power of the atmosphere. 
"By the refraction, it is obvious that the rays will 


— 


= 


jextend toa certoin point beyond the pole, on the 


side opposite to the sun, when they must of course 
fall on the immense accumulation of ice within the 
polar circle, which will be reflected with great 
brilliancy towards the darkened hemisphere, under- 
going in their course another refraction, which 
bends them still more southward; and as the atmos- 
phere possesses also the power of reflecting light, 
those rays will finally fall back on the earth, and 
will at a certain and within certain limits, be visi- 
ble to tts inhabitants. 


The illumined arch which appeared on the 24th 
September last, and that on the I1ih September, 
1814, were evidently a modification of the Aurora 
Bovealis, because they proceeded from the same 
quarter of the heavens, and in both cases were re- 
solved into the ordinary appearance assumed by 
‘hose phenomena, ‘These facts, besides proving 
the latter position, go far to prove the gcneral theo- 
ty here advanced. If every circum-iance connect- 
ed with the enlightedned arches is duly considered, 
a doubt can scarceiy be entertained concerning 
theircause. ‘Their torm, position, motion, and time 
of appear.ng, all concur in pointing it out to be the 
light of the sun reflected by the spherica} su: face 
of the earth, and again reflected back on a difterent 
part of it by the atmosphere. From the regular 


brightness about twelve minutes, and as it moved | 
southwardly, began to fade; the light growing pale: | 


form of the arches, it is probable that the surface 
from which they were reflected was that of the 
ocean. which stretches in the direction in which the 
aun was during ther appearance. But later in the 
evening, when that uniform surface had passed out 
of the kine of direction by the rotation of the earth, 
and the icy regious of the north pole had interven- 
ed, the sun being reflected from a broken unequal 
-urface, the arch was also broken into streamers of 
the usual appearance. It will be obvious, that 
without the refractive power of the atmosphere those 
phenomena could have no existence, because in that 
case the reflected rays of the sun could fa]! no where 
except in that space enlightened by his direct rays; 
but by refraction those rays falling upon the verge 
of the enlightened hemisphere, must, when reflect- 
ed, be bent into the dark hemisphere. 


It is only toa certain extent within the latter 
boundary that streamers can be seen; for beyond 
that the reflected rays will pass the bounds where 
the atmosphere has power to reflect them back on 
the earth: therefore, in our latitude, the streamers 
generally disappear before midnight; but in higher 
latitudes they are seen at that time, being nigher 
the boundary of light; and for the same reason they 
are seen in the northern regions through a greater 
part of the year. 

From the two times on which this phenomenon 
was seen so nearly coinciding, it is probable that it 
cannot be produced except when the earth and sun 
are in the same relative position. 


The times alluded to, it will be recollected, were 
near the autumnal equinox, from about 8 till 10 
o’clock in the evening; and it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that the ocean could be frozen at that time 
of the year in the direction of the sun between ‘hose 
hours. But the surface of the water seems quite 
adequate to reflect the rays of the sun with all the 
splendor displayed by that beautiful phenomenon, 
when we consider the great obliquity of the inci- 
dental rays, and their reflection into the dar!: serene 
atmosphere which on those evenings favored their 
exhibition. 

It may be asked, If the cause of the Aurora Bo- 
realis is as above explained, why are they not always 
visible at the two periods before mentioned? The 
answer is, So they would, were the aimosphere al- 
ways in that state of purity which is essential to their 


exhibition. But the complete absence of clouds in 
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so vast an extent of a northern ite. must be very || more favourable than Ihad calculated. { ran it up in 32 q N ATUR RAL HISTORY. 
rare. | hours, and down in thirty. The latter is just five miles | 
In a more limited space, the atmosphere must be || an hour. Ihad a light breeze against me the whole way, The ‘Physalis, a ¢ @ curious nautical animal. 

more frequently in such a state of serenity as to fa- going, and coming, so that no use was made of my sails. The first memoir, by Doctor Tilesius, in Commodore 
vor the exhibition of those phenomena; which, with || «343. boat was comparatively a rude structure, and his | Crusenstern’s Voyage, treats very amply of a natural ob- 
other causes before mentioned, is no doubt the rea- || engine of small power. After a lapse of twenty years, | ject, well known by sight to those who navigate between 
son of the frequency of their appearance in more || 1. now witnes numerous steam-boats, capacious to an | the tropics; we mean that beautiful and enigmatical wa- 
ee latitudes, extreme, elegant in form and finish, and which without | '€T insect, commonly named the Portuguese man of war. 
much exaggeration, might be called floating palaces. , This singular animal had several times been delineated, 
THE ARTIST. But in a0 as aa as in elegance, the abe of  dever ibed, and endowed with names, yet, not only its de- 
_—— improvement has been great. Instead of five miles an nominations were various, but also the nature and char- 
LET EVERY SLOOP WORK ITS OWN hour, they now runat the rate of ten or eleven, and in acteristics ascribed to it. According to some it was a 
PUMP. y some instances twelve.---Albany Argus. Polypus, according to others a Zoophyte, and others 
In company with several other citizens, we went a_ —— | ranged it among the Mollusea. Naturalists who follow- 
board of a sloop, and t.ok a short voyage on the Hudson From the American Journal of science, March|\ ed in the steps of Linneus, have calied it the Physalis. 
to witness the operation of an ingenious and very sim- 1827. Wonderful as are all the works of Previdence, admira- 
ple apparatus for working the vessel’s pump. On the | Notice of an ascent up Mount La Fayette, and of iri. || bly fitted a» are the several parts of each created being 
outside of the sloop, nearest the pump, were, fastened to |! seq shadows j; ina letter to the Editor, dated, New || for their several functions, complex in their composition 
the wale timier, two iron arms, about three feet apart, || Haven, November 30, 1826 as they sometimes at first seem, while yet they are al- 
and stretching down 12 or 15 inches in the water— || Qn the 7th of August, accompanied by my friend, Mr. ways found to be really so simple and suitable in their 
Through the lower ends of these arms, a running paralle, Sparhawk, of Dartmouth College, and a guide, I set out 


with the side of the sloop, turned a small iron shaft, a || for the summit of La F ayette. The peak thus designa- || venture to rank this little animated creature amoag the 
the fore end of which was a short crank connected by ted, is about fifteen miles distant from Mount Washing- || most curious phenomena of nature. A worm, between 
means of an upright iron rod, with the outer arm ofa 


ton, and falls very little below it in atitude, or in the || six and eight inches in length, which is found but in cer- 
thick wooden jever, the inner arm of which was fastened | magnificence of «ffect—emerging as it does with a bold || tain latitudes, has seemingly the skill and knowledge of 
to the head of the piston, the fulerum of the lever being || outline from the plainsof Franconia. The aseent was||an experienced navigator, and is in itself a little ship. 
‘about half way from the pump to the gunwale, and ri- rugged, and occupied us several hours. At 11 o'clock || Its evolutions are according to the winds; it raises and 
sing a little higher than the top of the pump. On the|| 4 M. we gained the summit. On our arrival, our view || lowers its sail, which isa membrane provided with ele- 
iron shaft were fastened by their edges, two copper | way for some time interrupted by passing clouds, most of || Vating and depressing organs. When filled with air it is 
plates, about three feet long and fifteen inches broad each, | | which swept along below our feet---lingering for a mo- || 80 light, that it swims on the surface of alchol, and is, at 
making the wicth of both, when secured to the shaft on | ment as they touched the mountains, and thea passing on the same time, provided with a structure which furnishes 
‘opposite sides, about two feet and a half. These plates |, mingle with the immense sea or vapour, which exten- || it with the necessary ballast. 
were placed on the shaft in a spiral form exactly r esem~ ' ded in every direction to the horizon. This wide abyss When high winds would endanger its existence, it de- 
bling that of a screw auger. When the sloop was ha uled- of clouds occasionally opened for a moment, and gave us scends into the deep. and is never seen on the surface of 
out, and began to feel the breeze, as the water passed a- ' | a view of the plains below, or sometimes fell beneath a||'be water. From the under side of the dody proceed fi- 
long the inclined sides of this spiral wheel—this great | neighboring peak, which emerged from the expanse, like || b'€*» which extend twenty feet in length, and are so ¢- 
auger——it began to turn, and as the speed of the sloop in-|| 4, ijand in the ocean. These sublime appearances con. || /@Stic and delicate, that they wind in a spira) form like a 
creased, the motion of the wheel increased also. Going, tinued to interest us until 4 or 5 o'clock, when these || *°re™> serving at once as anchors, defensive and offen- 
through the water at the rate of three or four knots, oe light clouds entirely daappested, and wore succéaded i sive weapons, pneumatic tubes,-and feelers. The insect 
pump was worked very briskly; and such was the energy | '|heavy and black thunder clouds, whose approach from has the colors of the rainbow; its crest, which performs 
of the motion that a man weighing 200 pounds placed | the S. W. was announced by peals of thunder, which || the office of a sail, is intersected with pink and blue 
himrelf on the inner arm of the lever without perceptibly || Vere reiterated with torrents of rain falling below us, || ¥€is» trimmed with a rosy border, and swells with the 
until the world beneath was veiled from view, and noth- || Wind, or at the animai’s pleasure. The fibres contain a 
MORTISING MACHINE. ing was visible save the dark expanse of the heavens. viscous matter, which has the property of stinging like. 
A paper published in the interior of the State of New-|| A slight mist now began to fall around us, and sudden- nettles, and PF oduces pustules. It acts so strougly, that 
York, contains a description of a patent machine, inven- || !y the sun burst through the clouds, when, what was | vessele in which they have been kept for a time must be 
ted by Simon Leroy, for mortising carriage hubs, bed- || Our astonishment and delight on beholding our shaddows | Tepeatedly washed before they “s be used. ‘I'hese fi- 
stead posts, secretary and buraeu posts, table lege, &c. reposing upon the bosom of the cloud, having around bres may be cut of, without depriving them or the rest of 
The machines are sold at twenty dollars each. Its vir- || each of their heads en entire rainbow! the insect, of the principles of life; and the seperation 
tues are chus described by the patentee.—B. D. Adv. The circles formed by the rainbows appeared to be | takes peace spontenesany » whenever the gictinous mat- 
With this machine a boy of fourteen years of age, can! eight or ten feet in diameter—were perfectly defined, and ||‘? Comes 1p Contact with a hard surface, like the sides of 
do as much work in any giver time as six men will do in | glowed with the most splendid hues. This unexpected ||* glass giube. Le apna has, however, dangerous pil 
the ordinary way; besides it has the inestimable advan- | phenomenon continued for the space of twelve or fifteen ‘artes te onal dolphine, and meduse, against which its 
tage of making every mortise alike. In carriage hubs minutes, when the iris gradually faded away uponthe e- sentical oe, ase ™ ere Se : defend. To the natu- 
the mortice may be kept clear by means of a spring be- | vanescent vapour. - philosopher, this little animal is a curious exemplefi- 
ing placed at the back of a chisel.---The machine is I should be very happy to see in your Journal an ex- 


action, on a nearer investigation, we may, nevertheless, 


cation of the princip'es of hydros:atics and of hygrome- 
small, and can be placed in any corner of the bop, it be- planation of the cause of this peculiar variety of rain- || *T¥+ ®*it* bladder is, perhaps, among the best substances 


ing not more than two feet eight inchex in length, six. bows. that can be used for the delicate instruments of the latter 
teen inches in width, and three feet high; the weight of Very re-pectfully yours, | science. To the phy slologist it pas the same importance 
the whole does not exceed fifty pounds. The cost of the, FORREST SHEPARD. as the rest of that class of beings, of which netted pon & 
jron work will not be more than two dollars for each endowed with an uncommonly strong principle of vitali- 


machine. Any sized chise) can be used in the machine, | In Baltimore a new mode of roofing -houses has been i*y 5 and which have, therefore, not improperly been cail- 
from one eighth of an inch to five quarters The whole | invented. The roof is covered with a very strong hemp- ed biota, by Doctor Hilt, Toa appro: lative mind, the 
is formed witheyt a wheel or pinion, i# very simple i in || en cloth, prepared in such a manner as tu resist the weath- | wonderful organization of the Physalis must be a new 
construction, and not liable to irjury, and can be etther || er, and is made like a common floor. By using every | proof that hardly any great effort of human ingenuity, 
made or repaired by any common — two or three years a preparation, which may be put oa by || | per severance, courage, and skill, is without a duplicate 
most unskilful person, the effects of climate are coun- of more asionishing workmanship, simplicity, and sagac- 

STEAM BOATS. teracied, and all danger of leaking prevented. ity,.in beings coming from the hand of the author of ere- 

In the summer of the year 1807, Fulion for the first meee | ation. If navigation is justly deemed the most daring en- 
time ascended the Hud«on river from New York to Al- » ' terprise of man, it may be considered as a remedy a- 


bany, in boat propelled by steam. This was the itswecond volume. Its form has been changed || pride to know, thet 


saccessful experiment of the kind ever made. In a letter! ; : || all-powerful Providence has at once made a navigator & 
which he addressed to his friend, Joel Barlow, under date: to the octavo, and consists of sixteen pages, filled with a ship, a hydrostatic and pneumatic engine; a being des- 


of August 22, 1807, Mr. Fulton observes; **My steam- [here and interesting matter. It is peculiarly aad titute of mind, and yet one that wateues the winds, apd 


boat voyage io Albany and back, hae turned out rather | Magazine, and is worthy of patronage rides on the waves.---North American Review. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Tr MEMORANDA rienced. He was ruined by the part which he | 
‘\took on the American side—died in the 90th year 
OF SOME OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION oF || Fett 
INDEPENDENEE. 1, ° 


A orate || Jahn Penn, of North Carolina; uneducated in 
Chancellor Wythe, of Virginia; a lawyer; a) yay] 


| British, and his wife carried off a prisoner; she died illustration of the character and course of an Amer- 
soon after, from the il treatment which was expe-! ican yeoman, 


= 


Lewis Morris, of New York—a gentleman far- 


‘mer, a large Janded proprietor, his whole domain 
| Jaid waste and ruined by the enemy, had three gal- 
lant sons in the tield, the celebrated Governeur 


Fd y life; became a lawyer, and eminent, by op-!| Morris his half brother. 
judge of the purest morals and deepest learning; || simathy. 


~ 


idle and dissipated until thirty years of age, when 
he first applied himself to law; the preceptor of | -anacity, and of surpassing faculties as a speaker 
Jefferson. 


George Reed, of Delaware—an eminent lawyer. || «i141 advocate of the constitution of 1787, in the, 
His biography is ample, interesting and authentic. | pennsylvania convention; professor of law, anda 


William Williams, of Connecticut, originally a || judge of the supreme court of the United State 
town clerk, but liberally educated—then an upright, 44:5 biography replete with valuable information || 
benevolent merchant; sacrificed tke greater part of and poliieal anecdote. ( 


his gains to the public service. } ! Carter Braxton, of Virginia; a planter; became — 
Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut-—a mere jerchant, lost all and died of a broken jieart. 

ploughman until his 22d year; afierwards an etni- || John Morton, of Pennsylvania; a surveyor; 

nent lawyer; president of congress; chief justice of “speaker of the general assembly of Pennsylvania; a 


his state, and governor. His biography highly ait judge of the supreme court of the commonwealth; | 
rious. 


gave the casting vote of the Pennsylvania delega- 
a: tion for the declaration of independence; originally | 
eral; enjoyed a large share of state honois. a lough boy 1 
George Walton, of Georgia originally an ay ‘steyhien Hopkins, of Rhode Island; a plain far- | 
‘met, surveyor, became speaker of the assenibly, | 
to the law; a colonel; nde ; : : 


James Wilson, of Pennsylvania; a lawyer of rare’ 
| 


s.— 


i chiet justice, (hen governor of Rhode Island, a man 
governor of Georgia, chief justice; a senator of the || o¢ superior sense, and a good and successful writer, | 
United States. distinguished mathematician, and natural philoso- || 

George Clymer, of Pennsylvania; a merchant; | pher, though his education was slight, and a wiltiie| 
fond of literature; a terse, sententious writer; a0 || ber of the American Philosophical Society, His || 
efficient and honored patriot, His biography full) i nature to the Declaration is the only crooked | 
and interesting, but diffuse. Pes 


| 
and feeble one. ‘ As it indicates,’ says his biogra-| 

** Goodness his delight, 
Wisdom his wealth, and glory his reward”’ 


,pher, ‘avery tremulous hand in perfect contrast 


with the bold and prominent writing of President | 
Benjamin Rush, as a physician and an author, Hancock, it may have engendered surmises unfa-| 
omni laude cumulatus; the most celebrated of the vorable to the determined spirit of Mr. Hopkins. ‘| 
American faculty; distinguished also for his politi-;| We therefore state, that, fora number of years | 
cal connexions and labors. _ previous, he had been afflicted with a nervous af- || 
Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire—a suc | fection, and when he wrote at all, which was seldom, \ 
cessful practitioner of medicine; army surgeon be-|/he was compelled to guide his right hand ‘with his 
fore the revolution; a president of the provincial | left.’ | 
convention; a judge of the supreme court; aman), ‘Thomas M’Kean, of Pennsylvania, a lawyer of 
of wit and humor; continued to practise physic |; great abilities and ardent revolutionary patriotisin, 
while a judge, wrote political essays for the news- ot justice of the commonwealth, governor, died | 
papers, and prepared a metaphysical work for pub-|/33 years old. His biography entirely auihentic, | 
lication after he was $0 years of age; died in his;/and plenished with instructive details. | 
89th year. | James Smith, of Pennsylvania, lawyer and sure 
William Whipple, of New Hampshire—origin-|| veyor, remarkable for facetiousness and eccentricl- | 
ally a cabin boy and sailor; a captain at the age of |'ty, practised the law for upwards of 60 years, died | 
21; then a merchant; a general, who fought with||a nonagenarian. His article very pleasant. | 
Gates, and elsewhere; arranged the capitulation of | Lhomas Nelson, of Virginia, educated in En- 
Burgoyne; a judge of the superior court. ‘As a|/ gland, an opulent planter, active military saratidd| 
sailor,’ says the biography, ‘he speedily attained||/commander in chief of the Virginia militia, whom }| 
the highest rank in his profession; as a merchant, ‘he bravely and skillfully headed at the siege of 7 
he was circumspect and industrious; asa congress-|| York ‘own; govervor of Virginia; died in reduced 
man, he was firm and fearless; as a legislator he| | cireumstances, having made enormous pecuniary | 
was honest and able; as a commander, he was cool sacrifices to the revolutionary cause. aia 
and courageous; as a judge, he was dignified and) Joseph Hewes, of North Carolina, a ment ul, 
impartial; as a member of many subordinate pub-| merchant, bred a quaker, died when attending 
lic offices, he was alert and persevering. He bore)| congress, 1779, sna 
all his honors with dignity and propriety. George Vaylor, of Pennsylvania——on arriving In 
Dr. John Witherspoon, of New Jersey; an emi- | America from Ireland, bound himself for a term of | 
nent and profound divine; president of Nassau||years as a common laborer, at the tron works at 
Hall Coilege: a political writer of force and talent;| Durham, on the Delaware, near Durham, was 
a statesman of great influence and energy. His!| made clerk to the works, the proprietor dying, he 
biography is ample and instructive. espoused his widow, and finally became himself 
Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania; a merchant; |the owner of the whole, amassed a large fortune, 
the uurivalled financier of the revolution; the pecu- | got into the provincial assembly, a member of busi- 
niary soul of the cause. His biography, like that)|ness. Nothing more recollected of him in the vi- 
of others, needs compression, but it is interesting |cinity of his residence, than that ‘he was a fine 
and correct. man and a furious whig.” 
Abraham Clark, of New Jersey; asurveyor; || John Hart, of New Jersey—a farmer, surnamed 
lawyer who gave gratuitous counsel. \|* honest John,’ had never held a public office, w hen 
Francis Lewis of New York; a merchant and jhe was chosen a delegate to congress; his farm pil- 
soldier before the revolution; very useful as a rebel;'|laged and destroyed by the Hessians. His biogra- 


' 


Willem Ellery, of Rhode,Island--a well educa- 


|ted lawyer, an early revolutionary patriot, a very 


useful member of congress throughout the war.— 
| and writer, and efficient political essayist; the prin- |‘ He often,’ says his biographer, ‘ spoke of the si 


gn- 
ing of the declaration of independence, and he 


‘Spoke of it as an event which many regarded with 


awe, perhaps uncertainty, but none with fear. 
He used to relate that he had placed himself beside 
the secretary, Charles Thompson, and eyed each 
delegate closely as he affixed his name to the docu- 


meut, and he saw dauntless resolution in every 
countenance. Ejlery died without pain, at the age 


of 93, sitting upright in his bed, and reading ‘i'ul- 
Offices in Latin. 
** Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long: 
Even wondered at because he fell no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years 
Yet freshly ran he on twelve winters more; 
Till like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood stil!.’’ 


Lyman Hall, of Georgia; an emigrant from Con- 
necticut; a well trained physician; a useful uwember 
of congress; made great sacrifices, governor of Geor- 
gia, 1783. 

Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut; a graduate of 
Yale College; captain in the army before the revo- 
lution; studied medicine; a major general of mili- 
tia, aided in conquering Burgoyne; a judge; final- 
ly governor of Connecticut. 

Richard Stockten, of New Jersey, an accom- 
plished lawyer and scholar, unrivalled at the bar, 
travelled with much eclat in Great Brita; one 


of the judges of the supreme court of New Jersey; 


embarked early and vehemently in the revolution, 
surprised and captured by the enemy, and com- 
mitted to the common jail in New York; congress 
directed General Washington to interfere in his 
bebaif and threaten retaliation, his health impair- 
ed, his property devastated; he died prematurely 
of complicated afflictions, occasioned by his patriot- 
ism. 

Button Gwinnet, of Georgia—originally a mer- 
chant, became a planter, an enthusiastic rebel, 
president of provincial council, killed in a due} 
with general M’Intosh, in 1777, at the age of forty- 

ve. 

Josiah Bartlett, of New Hampshire, a success- 
ful practitioner of medicine, a leading whig in his 
province, commanded a regiment, the first who 
voted in congress for the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and the second who signed it; chief justice 
of New Hampshire, the first republican governor 
of that state. 

Phillip Livingston, of New York, one of the com- 
mittee of five appointed to prepare the declaration 
of independence, a graduate of Yale College, a 
prosperous and honored merchant, conspicuous 
member of the provincial legislature, speaker, died 


while attending congress, in 1778, a martyr to his 
public zeal. 


Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, also one of the 
committee of five; apprentice to a shoemaker, and 
pursued the business until afier he was twenty-two 
years of age, travelled on foot, with his tools, gain- 
ing a livelihood; nourished his mind by various 
reading, kept a country store, turned surveyor, ap- 
plied himself to the Jaw, acquired practice and 


his fine estate on Long Island destroyed by the,| phy possesses a peculiar interest, as a very edifying 


fame; member of the Albany convention of 1754, 
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judge of the superior court of Connecticut 23 years, | 
meinber of congress from the opening of the first, | 
in 1774, down to the period of his death, in 1794, 

of great authority and usefulness, a member of the | 
convention that tramed the present constitution 
of the United Staes; he took a considerable and 
influential part in the debate; was a senator in con- 
gress; a shrewd and ready writer, a iogical debater, 
a model of probity, discretion, and steadfastness; 
as much revered as any patriot of the times. His 
biography is full of instruction, but prolix to tedious- 
hess, 


LITERARY. 
From the New York Enquirer. 
A work has just been published in London, call- 


ed ‘Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest.’ 
{It is in three volumes, and its object is to illustrate 


the first principles of natural philosophy by the aid || 


of popular toys and sports. ‘’his is one of the in- 
ventions of modern times. Boys and girls are 
cheated into learning, without their knowledge, 
and against their will, ‘lhey think they are play- 
ing drafts, and find they have become masters of 
geography. Under pretence of a game of ball or 
shutilecock, they are initiated into the mystery of 
projectiles. By means of soap, water, and a pipe, 
they arrive at the theory of aerostation. Optics 
are learned with a piece of smoked glass—hydro- 
statics with a siringe, and the whole theory and 
practice of mechanics by an hour’s amusement with 
half a dozen children’s toys. ‘The volumes before 
us belong to this class of popular didascalics. ‘They 
are very amusing, and combine the charms of nov- 
elty with the treasures of instruction. ‘The author 
knows more of his subjects than could be apprehend- 
ed from the humility of his pretensions. His sub- 
jects are varied and rich, comprehending in one 
round of pleasurable amusements all the sports and 
toys of happy boyhood and delighted adolescence. 
The idea is not altogether original, as we have 
stated before. Others have long ago united amuse- 


jor, ‘to the doubt 1 expressed respecting the au- 
thenticity of your leather money?’ 

_ * Phat is one of the many subjects, upon which | 
‘must say you have betrayed a deficiency in histori- 
‘cal knowledge. Seneca informs us, that there was 
anciently stamped money of leather; and the same 
thing was put in practice by Frederick II. at the 
siege of Milan; to say nothing cf an old tradition 
|amongst ourselves, that in the confused times of the 
‘barons?’ wars, the same expedient was practised in 
England.” 

‘You strangely mistake me,’ replied the major; 
1] never questioned the truth of these historical 
‘statements; I know full well that numerous sub- 
stances have at different times, and in different 
countries, been adopted in exchange, as conven- 
‘tional representatives of property. I have already 
stated that cattle were employed as the earliest 
measure of value, we find, for instance, in Homer, 
that the golden armor of Glaucus was valued at a 
hundred, and that of Diomedes at ten oxen. Among 
the Indians, cowries, or small shells, are used; and | 
the Abyssinians employ salt, bricks, and beads, for 
this very purpose; the ancient Britons are said to 
have circulated iron rings as money. ‘The Hol- 
landers we know, coined great quantities of paste- 
board in the year 1754; and Numa Pompilius cer- 
tainly made money both of wood and leather.’ 


‘And yet you doubt the authenticity of my 
leathern money, which I am fully persuaded was 
coined in 1360, by John, king of France, who hav- 
ing agreed to pay our Edward the Third, the sum 
of three million golden crowns for his ransom, was 
so reduced as to be compelled to a coinage of 
leather for the discharge of his household expenses.’ 


‘I have only questioned the authenticity of that 
specimen which | saw in your cabinet.’ replied the 
major; ‘and so must any person who views it 
through a medium unclouded by prejudice. I will 
stake my whole library to a hornbook, that our 
friend Mr. Seymour will agree with me in pro- 
nouncing it a fragment of the heel of an old shoe; let 


youthful minds; but in his manner of introducing, 
inculcating, and explaining the beauty or utility of 


ment with the elements of learning, so repulsive s| 


_each particular subject, he is entirely original. His 


style is simple and attractive. ‘lhe whole is bound 
together with a slight story, which inspires spirit 


and interest into the composition. A good deal of || 


deep and learned research is exhibited throughout, 
and that in a manner so unassuming and agreeably 
familiar, that the wondering boy will at once recog- 
nize in the author 


A guide, philosopher and friend.” 


Some very spirited wood cuts illustrate the work. 
“They are by Cruikshank, and done in his best man- 
ner. 
We will extract one chapter, which relates to the 
history of money, not because it is the best, but be- 
cause it is the shortest. 


«©The vicar here expressed a hope that his two 


friends would honor him with a visit; he said, that || 


there were some points of difference between him- 


- self and the major, which he should much like to 


refer to Mr. Seymour. It was agreed that the par- 
ty should, at once, walk to the vicarage, and take 
into consideration the several grave matters which 
had been the subject of so much learned controver- 
sy. 
In their way thither, the vicar expatiated with 
some warmth upon what he was pleased to term 
‘the foibles’ of his antiquarian friend; he complain- 
ed of his szepticism upon points that were perfectly 
unquestionable. 

‘You are now alluding, I suppose,’ said the ma- 


him observe the perforation, and say, if he can, 
‘that it has not been produced bya nailor peg. But 
| really, my dear Mr. ‘Twaddleten, you have forced 
‘me, much against my inclination, into this contro- 
versy.’ 


\shoe, forsooth! But I thank you, major Snapwell,’ 
jexclaimed the vicar with some warmth; ‘I thank 
‘you, sir. Your assertion, while it evinces your own 
iwant of historical information, establishes, beyond 
doubt, the authenticity of my treasure, and the tri- 
umph of my opinion.’ 

| §¢Assuredly,? said Mr. Seymour, with a wicked 
smile; ‘J dare say there may be numerous holes in 
‘this leathern coin; for many have been the anti- 
,quaries who have, doubtless, pinned their faith upon 
‘it. 

‘Psha, psha! cried the vicar; ‘ for once, at least, 
Mr. Seymour, let me entreat you to be serious; 
‘the subject, sir, is important, and merits your re- 
‘spect. It is from that very hole that I am enabled 


‘to identify the coin; yes, major, from that very hole, 
| which you so much despise, am I enabled to derive 
‘its principal claim to antiquity. Are we not ex- 


‘France had a Jittle nail of silver driven into it?’ 

‘Well, then,’ continued the major, ‘what say 
you to the tell-tale stitch, which I so unfortunately 
picked out with my penknife?’ 

‘Admirable ingenuity! most refined sophistry! 
provoking perversion!” exclaimed the vicar. ‘It is 
‘really amusing to observe the address with which | 
the prejudiced observer distorts every fact to his 


‘Very good, sir; very good! the heel of an old} 


pressly informed that the leathern money of John of}, 


‘strong enough to drag fifty 
the slough of unbelief? 

= Do explain yourself, said Mr. Seymour. 

___ * Explain myself ! the stitch speaks for itself, sir. 
| Were not these leathern coins strung together in 
‘differem numbers, to facilitate payments? For, you 
will admit that it would have been extremely in- 
convenient to have coined single pieces of leather, 
of different denominations.’ 

‘The antiquaries had reached the vicarage before 
the conclusion of their discassion; and, as the read- 
er will probably agree with us in thinking that a 
question of such grave historical importance, ought 
not to be decided without due care and delibera- 
tion, we shall afford the disputants a reasonable 


time for their researches, and put an end to the 
| present chapter.” 


THE MEDLEY. 


Araica.—A singular superstition of the Portu- 
guese, was one of the strongest incentives to dis- 
coveries and settlements. ‘They believed that there 
|was a Christian kingdom some where in Africa, 
|governed by a Christian king, whose name was 
Prester John. ‘lo find this nation, which they 
thought had been so long mislaid, and lost to the 
christian world, was one of the great objects of all 
their expeditions; and every navigator on leav- 
ing Portugal, was furnished with particular in- 
junctions to look for his august cousin, Prester 
John. They were therefore very particular to 
make inquiries wherever they went, and learning 
that far in the interior were the great cities of Tom- 
_buctoo and Jenne, they sent ambassadors to the 
emperors. Unfortunate, the particulars of these 
‘interesting journeys, which in later times we have 
so often vainly attempted to repeat, were not re- 
corded, or are mouldering in the jealous archives 
of Portugal. All tha’ we have learnt from them is, 
‘that they knew of a great river (the Niger) near 
those cities; that the inhabitants were of a lighter 
color and strict ‘iahomedans (the Moors;) and that 
beyond them, they were informed, was a Jand (Ab- 
_yssiniay where the people professed the same reli- 
gion as themselves. ‘This relation renewed their 
hopes and quickened their endeavors; and they 
were finally gratified, after doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, with a sight of Abyssinia, and finding 
there a few distorted features and faint traces of 
Christianity. 


— 


A Potis Gamester.—Count de Savinski, one 
of the richest noblemen in Poland, lost at a single 
game of piquet, twenty thousand acres of forest 
wood, and a magnificent castle on the banks of the 
Ester, to Prince Dongoronki. Count Savinski is 
the same individual who, during an embassy to 
Constantinople, gained from a Captain Pacha, at 
chess, twelve slaves, whom he instantly manumitted, 
and sixteen thousand leopard skins, which he sold 
in Hungary for 1,600,000 florins (160.000 pounds 
sterling.) 


Sincutar Bequesi.—An old lady who died 
lately, left by her will ten guineas to a highly re- 
spectable chymist, residing not one hundred miles 
from the Haymarket, (London) on condition of his 
cutting off her head within a certain time after her 
decease; the old lady having had, for many vears 
previous to her death, a presentiment that she should 
be buried alive. The operation was duly perform- 
ed, and the legacy paid. 


| Dastardly men are Ji'e sorry horses, who 
| have just spirit and mettle enough left to be mis-. 


own advantage. Why, bless me, sir, that stitch is 


| chievous. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1827. 


’ Morcan.—At the present Ontario Sessions, eleven 
persons have been arraigned on a charge of being acces- 


| is public opinion, in that section, against the supposed || ceive of no possible good that is likely to arise from the 
i violators of the laws of God and humanity, that it would || publication——-but much harm. It developes the cunning 
2 


— 


be morally impossible to find twelve men whose minds,!| and contrivance of two dissolute beings, designing the 
‘if not fully made up on the subject, are wholly unbiased. || most horrid plane, and carrying them into execution. It 
‘Volumes have been written, denouncing in the most hor- | is hardly rational to suppose there are not others, of sim- 


sary to the abduction of this, notorious individual. The 


rid manner, every thing bearing the name of Mason, or || ilar character, on whom the fate of these will have no 
‘in the least connected with the Masonic institution, where | | other effect, than to teach them caution, and to make them 


persons implicated were to be tried in two classes; and || one has been written in its defence. The most abomina- | more perfect in their infernal schemes: hence the impro- 
five of them were immediately put on their trial. Some ble untruths, sanctioned too by the real or assumed name || priety of giving publicity to such statements. And, fur- 


difficulty arose in empannelling a jury, in consequence of |: of some individual, have been propagated and sent forth | 
the strong prejudices which have so long existed in that | among the people; their anthors calling on the soesed|| 


section of the country. The indictment contains four 
counts: 

Ist. For conspiracy to assault, false imprison, kidnap, 
and carry away William Morgan, out of the jurisdiction 
of the state. 

Qd. For a conspiracy to carry him to parts unknown. 
3d. For the forcible abtyetion and kidnapping of Wm. 
Morgan. 


ther, the obscenity which is, perhaps necessarily, intro- 


duced, is a still stronger objection. It is a work that will 
\|name of Deity, to give a degree of sanctity to the unhal- || be read by all classes of people, and by both sexes; it 


lowed falsehoods they had written. They have sworn || wil) become a topic of conversation, and the curiosity of 
that nothing short of ‘* the fiat of their Creator,’’ should ‘our children will be excited, by whom, if possible, it will 
‘silence them, until the overthrow of an institution based | be read. Now, we ask any father, who has read it, wheth- 
,on the immutable laws of God and Religion. Has not a/|er he is willing it should be put into the hands of his 
man then, placed on his defence against charges preferred | daughter? His reply is in the negative. It is too inde- 
‘by such men, cause of apprehension? He must look to “cent to be read by any female, having the least preten- 


tis 


s 46 


the intelligence, liberality, and candor of the presiding | 


4th. For assault and false imprisonment. 
Mr. Penfield, for the defendants, moved that the two | and equitable; from a jury composed of men, perhaps, 
first counts be quashed as being bad on their face, as they |, whose education and knowtedge of human nature are lim- 
each charged two distinct offences, to wit: a conspiracy | ited, whose minds are prejudiced by the popular feeling, 
to kidnap, and a foreible abduction, which must render \ he has but little to expect. "We would not be understood 
these counts bad for duplicity; or if the Court should not | as casting the least reflection on ‘trial by jury ,;’’—we 
agree with him that two distinct offences were charged | consider it as the palladium of our rights—as the preserv- 
in each of these counts, he would move that all evidence | er of our liberties; we would not see it abolished, though 
offered under those counts to prove the conspiracy, be re- | bundreds of innucent men might suffer; fur where one 
jected, and evidence should only be admitted to prove it) man is unjustly condemned by jury, huudreds wonld be, 
forcible abduction. The points were argued by Messrs. | were it otherwise. We speak of the necessity, in time: 
Penfield and Marvin for the defendants, and by the Dis- of great exc tement, of selecting a jury of men whose 
trict Attorney, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Dickson, for the! minds are above the influence of excitement, — whose ed- 
prosecution. /ucation will enable them to distinguish between real and 
The court decided that the prosecution might give ev- | supposed causes; and between fanaticism and common 
jdence as to the conspiracy charged ir the two first counts, | sense. With such a jury, an innocent man may, withour 
conceding that these two counts substantially charged apprehension, submit his case. We cannot say that such 
the conpsiracy, and not the crime of kidnapping. The an one has not been empannelled for the trial alluded to; 
court then adjourned until the next morning. The jury || we trust that it is #0. And we do most sincerely hope, 
were permitted to separate by consent of counsel, but un- || that if the death of Morgan be clearly made out,——though 
der the strict charge of the court, that they should not {we seriously doubt the possibility of such a thing, unless 
converse with each other, or with any other persons, in || the man be travelling about the country without brains,— 
relation to the subject matter of the indictment. 1 if, we say, the murder be clearly made out, then let the 
The result of this trial must be interesting to the com- |, guilty expiate the crime, as the law requires. 
munity at large. We look upon it as the last struggle. | {<> Since the above was in type, we have learned 
The fact of his abduction, or abscontion, must be de- | from the New-York papers, that the em indicted, a 
finitively settled. All the evidence, positive and circum- bonne above, Rave been fi ully acquitted. Ne othing a 
stantial, that exists, will be brought forward. Weare | peared on the trial to the prejudice of the panne impli- 
confident in our belief, however, that nothing more can | cated. Upwards of a hundr ed and fifty witnesses were 
be proved, than what has been already substantiated, in a |subpaned! We shoul think this would put the matter 
court of justice, viz:—that Morgan was arrested in Ba- | forever at rest. It is the strongest evidence that the whole 
tavia, on a warrant filled against him by a Justice of the ||/8 4 base imposition. Wiil any man in his senses, now 
Peace at Canandaigua, and taken to the jatter place by | contend that Morgen has been murdered . and that too, 
virtue of said warrant, tried, and, [though the fact of the || after so much eaten renette the examination of such an 
theft was apparent,] for want of sufficient evidence, ac- |innumerable number of witnesses, not the least evidence 
quitted. This is the amount of al] that has been proved, |of the fact can be adduced. Veneren on what _— 
and we venture the assertion, all that can be fairly prov- | dence the Grand Jury find their bills of indictment, but it 
ed. By means of hard swearing, and exaggeration of the J does voom net @ little singular that none of them can be 
evidence given in, papers in the interest of Morgan and | sustained 7 trial. i reed, individual suspected, (every 
Miller, may make out something more. They have done || mavon ) nine be indicted and put to trial, _ we applica- 
this, and will probably do it again,—they have made the }| tion of the interested, the state may continue in anarchy 
murder as plain as a rose on a man’s face, but have || for years, and the scoundrels whose Sertunen are tacked 
never been able to satisfy a jury to that effect, though the i] to the skirts of the excitement, accomplish their purpose. 
most dishonorable means have been resorted to. Every 
eifort has been made to keep alive the excitement, and 
the public mind in the western part of the state has been, 
from the commencement of the affair, in a continual fer- 
ment; and though an impartial jury may possibly be em- 
panelled, we believe the most innocent man among us, 


STRANG’s ConreEss1on.—-As a matter of course, this 
pamphlet makes Mrs. Whipple a ‘‘ devil incarnate.”’ -- 
Not the least censure can be attached to Strang; poor, 
man, led astray from the path of virtue, by a foolish wo-| 
man!—she seduced him!-- she urged him on to the fatal 
deed! It is truly pitiful. But we don’t believe more 


Judge; from hin he has to expect every thing that is just | 


if his case were in any manner connected with this, and 
though he were possessed of evidence strong as proof 
from holy writ, to prove his innocence; we say such a 
map might well be apprehensive of the result. Not that 
we are willing to believe an honorabie jury cannot be se- 
Fected ; but su great has been the excitement, so prejudiced 


than half that he has said; neither will the world. But 
it is of little consequence whether it be the truth or not! 
—the man has paid the forfeit of his crimes; and the wo- 
man is undergoing a punishment, not more desirable than: 
that of her paramour. We have doubts in relation to the 


|sions to modesty. It is calculated to corrupt the morals 
of youth, and pamper the vicious taste of community,— 
Iix publication, therefore, is unadvised 


New York Journal of Commerce. —We have receiv« 
ed the first number of this paper It is, we believe, the 
largest published in the city of New York; and in point 
of execution, is not surpassed by any in this country. It 
has seventeen columns of advertisements, which, if they 
be all paid for, is evidence of patronage unequalled in the 
annals of daily newspapers. There may be some old es- 
tablishments that can show an equal number of new ad- 
vertisements; but we duubr there being one in the coun- 
'ry, that made its debut with such a formidable number. 
The editor of this paper purposes to substitute for the po- 
litieal cant of the day, the pure sentiments of morality. 
Libera! in his own views, he will not become the advo- 
cate of any particular sect, or the tool of any particular 


| party. He designs to make it emphatically a Journal of 


Commerce ; to use his own words, “in all the largest 
and most liberal sense of the title.” We have not the 
Yeast doubt of its ultimate success and usefulness, The 
patronage it has already received, i= equaily honorable to 


the liberality and enterprise of the great city in whieh it 
is published. 


5 We agree fully with the editor of the Bunker 
Hill Aurora, that no charges of a serious nature have ev- 
er been preferred against the Masonic institution, by what 
may properly be termed ‘ modern wisdom,’ and that, if 
the writer alluded to, did not intend the expression as 
ironical, he has given much too great a latitude to his 
language. ‘* We are confident that the liberal’? and 
‘* educated, have neither made nor echoed such a charge. 
It has rather originated among a class whose Opinions 


are not, in the least extent, to be styled ‘modern wis- 
dom.’ 


LF We cannot divine to what anecdote the editer 
of the Middletown Gazette alludes. We have looked 
over the paper to which he refers, but ean discover none 
which any person of modern times, can claim as author. 
The ‘ Irishman’s Gamecock’ Las undergone some change 
in plumage, since we last «aw him; but we distinetly re- 
collect seeing the same “ fut,’* some years ago. We 
have no claim upon it ourselves, and had we considered 
it original in the Gazette, should certainly have given the 
proper credit. 


TreMOoNT THEATRE.--The interior of this splendid 
building is now completed; and is said, in point of taste 
and elegance, to be surpassed by no Theatre in the coun- 
try. The front is superb; and as a whole, is an edifice 
highly creditable to the city. We learn that a company 
of the firet order has been engaged, and that the regular 
season will commence on the 24th inst. The Federal- 
street Theatre has been newly fitted up, and is said to be 


propriety of publishing such confessions. We can ¢on-' 


elegant. Mr. Finn is daily expected from England, with 
recruits for jt. 
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be found a description of the phenomenon — 
here on Tuesday evening week, and also an article | 
on the probable cause of its appearance. Much, 
speculation has been had on the subject, and the: 
effect been attributed to different causes. ‘The 
writer referred to, is somewhat original in his theo-| 
ry, and may not be less correct than those who have | 
accounted for the phenomenon on principles of elec-| 
tricity. Dr. Franklin supposed that the electric! 
fire discharged into the polar regions from many 
leagues of vaporised air, between the tropics, might | 
produce the Aurora Borealis. His course of rea-| 
soning is based on philosophical principles. He | 
contends that rarified air in rising, absorbs a great 
quantity of electrical vapor, and passes off to the | 
north, where, the clouds becoming heavily charged, 
the electricity falls in snow and remains on the sur-|| 
face of the ice, that being too hard to permit its en- 
tering the earth. It must, therefore, be continually | 
accumulating upon the ice, until from some cause || 
it is removed. We give the Doctors words:— 
‘The atmosphere being heavier in the polar re-|| 
gions than in the equatorial, will there be lower, | 


’ as well from that cause as from the smaller effect of || 


the centrifugal force; consequently the distance of |, 
the vacuum above the atmosphere will be less at || 
the poles than elsewhere (upon the surface of the || 
globe) extending from the pole to those latitudes in 
which the earth is so thawed as to receive aud im- 
bibe electricity. May not then the great quantity | 
of electricity, brought into the polar regions by the || 
clouds, which are condenséd there, and fall in snow, 
which electricity would enter the earth but cannot 
penetrate the ice, may it not asa bottle overcharged, 
break through that low atmosphere, and run along 


ia the’ *acuum over the air towards the equator, 


diverging as te’ degrees of longitude enlarge, || 


strongly visible where densest, and becoming less 
visible as it gore diverges, till it finds a passage to| 
the earth in more temperate climates, or is mingled 
with the upper air? If such operation of nature 
were really performed, would it not give all the ap- 
pearances of an Aurora Borealis?” 

The Doctor also gives usa very fine description 
of their appearance in the Shetland Isles, where 
they are called ‘merry dancers.’ There they are 
constant attendants of clear evenings, and afford a 
great relief amidst the gloom of long winter nights. 
“They commonly appear at twilight, near the ho- 
rizon, of a dun color, approaching to yellow; they 
Sometime continue in that state for several hours, 
without any perceptible motion; and aflerwards 
they break eut into streams of stronger light, spread- 
ing into columns, and altering slowly into ten thou- 
sand different shapes, and varying their colors from 
all the tint of yellow to the most obscure russet,— 
They often cover the whole hemisphere, and then 
exhibit the most brilliant appearance. Their mo- 
tions at this time are most amazingly quick; and 
they astonish the spectator with the rapid change 
of their form. They break out in places where 
none were seen before, skimming briskly along the 
heavens, are suddenly extinguished, and are suc- 


Avrora Borearis.—In a sehieeliions page, will | ceeded by an uniform dusky tract. ‘This again is 


brilliantly illuminated in the same manner, and as 
suddenly left a dark space. In some nights, they 
assume the appearance of Jatge columns, on one 
side of the deepest yellow, and on the other, gradu- 
ally changing till it becomes undistinguished from 
the sky. ‘They have generally « strong tremulous 
motion from one end to the other, and this contin- 
ues till the whole vanishes,” 


Lieut. Helwig, of Prussia, has invented a process for 
measuring the time occupied by a ball or bullet in passing 
through a certain space. His process consists in making 
a ball liberate the works of atime keeper at the moment 
when it quits the mouth of the piece, and in making it 
also stop the time keeper at the moment when it strikes 
an obstacle! The numerous experiments which he has 
made already, offer interesting results, he finds, for in- 
stance, that a light body of the same calibre with the bul- 
let, moves, at the commencement, with much greater 


velocity than the laiter. equal charges being used. He 


finds al-o, that small bod ex move more promptly; a cir- 
cumstansce which causes a considerable deviation of the 


ball, when there is sand or any light body withinghe piece 
used. 


The ship Chancellor, which carried provisions, &c. 
for the Greeks, has returned te New York. The papers 
contain letters from our couatryman, J.P. Miller, Esq. 
They coutain nothing of much importance in the way of 
news. In his letter to the editors of the Statesman, dated 

aris, June ist, he says, ** Lord Cochrane is now ona 
cruise with the frigate, and one steam vessel. Report 
suys, that he bas had an engagement with the Turkish 


frigates at the mouth of the Gulf of Lepanto, and that he 
obliged the Turks to retire.”’ 


Stage Register.--The number of this periodical for 
September, is just published at the office of the American 


'Traveller. Aware of its general circulation among stage 
| houses, hotels, and places of public resort, and of the im- 


portance attached to its contents by travellers, the pub- 
lishers have exerted all the means in their power to perfect 
the work, and render it worthy of still more extensive pa- 
tronage. The work has arrived to such perfection, and 
its advantages are so obvions, that it has by general con- 
sent, become the traveller’s guide; and indeed, its useful- 
ness once known, no one will journey without it. 


— 


Harvard University.—At the Commencement last 
week the honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
‘the Hon. Bushrod Washington, and the Hon. Horace 
| Binney, of Philadelphia; and that of A. M. on Edward 


1 1). Bangs, Esq. Secretary of State in Massachusetts. No 


degree of J). D. was conferred. 


European Squaprons.—The Mediterranean will 
soon become an interesting theatre. The meeting of the 
Russian, French and British squadrons in that quarter of 
the werld, is designed for so important an object, and 
one so worthy to employ the forces of Christendom, that 
none can regard it with indifference. While the negotia- 
tions which have led to the measure were going on, the 
result was so uncertain that the Greeks were still regard- 
ed as in all probability devoted victims; but as soon as 
the navy yards of Russia and France bexin to show signs 
of extensive and active preparation, and the frigates and 
line ships spread their canvass for Greece, our anxiety is 
relieve!. The vessels in the T'agus, which had been or- 
dered into the Mediterranean, according to our latest ad- 
vices, were on the eve of their departure. 

Even Sweden lends her force for this great object of hu- 
manity; and the Dutch squadron is to be increased. It 
is remarked by the !’aris papers, a little to our regret, 
that our governmeni have no part in the matter: and that 
the squadron of the United States is the only one in the 
Mediterranean which is to undergo no augmentation. 


Another shock of an earthquake was felt at New Al- 
bany, Indiana, on the 11th wl: about midnight. It is de- 
scribed as being a violent tremulous motion of the earth 
for about a minute, and was +o sensibly felt that the 
inkabitants were awakened from their slombers. “o 
considerable was the jar, that an old building used as a 
blacksmiths shop, tumbled to pieces. 


Mrs. Hemans.--The proprietors -of the Philadelphia 
Album have proposed a salary of $1500 per annum to 
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Mrs. Hemans, together with a house, rent free and fur- 
nished, if she will accept the editorship of their paper.— 
We know not whether the proposition has been accepted 


but we should rejoice to see this high-hearted and gifted 
woman a resident of America. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will be given asa 
premium for the most approved Plan for the construction 
of a MASONIC HALL, to be erected in this city, of 
the following dimensions and description:—The building 
to be of brick, with a brick or stone front, four stories, 
and 60 feet front, and extending 90 feet back. The base- 
ment story must be flush with the street, calculated for 
two stores, with back rooms, and an ample passage en- 
trance between them. The second story to be appropri- 
ated te public purposes. The third story must contain a 
ledge room, and preparation rooms; and the fourth story, 
a chapter and preparation rooms. The Masonic Hall 
must not cost to exceed $22,000. Plans, with estimates, 


will be received by the undersigned until the lst Novem- 
| ber next. 


- 


THOMAS I. WRAY, 
SAMUEL HALE. : 
ALEX. M’KENZIE, | 
WM. T. GOULD, ' 
JOHN W. WILDE, J} O 
Note.—Lumber may be had in this city, at ten dollars 
and fifty cents per thousand, superficial measure; and 
bricks at $7 50 per thonsand. 
Augusta, Geo. Aug. 23, 1827. 
$F The Savannah Georgian, Charleston City Ga- 
_gzetie, Richmond Enquirer, National Intelligencer, Balti- 
more Patriot, Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia; 
| New-York Enquirer, Boston Patriot, Masonic Mirror, 
| and Providence Gazette, will please publish the above 
|once a week until the 20th October, and forward their 


.; accounts to the above committee. 


= 


ORIGINAL INVENTION, 


GRENVILLE’S CHEMICAL INK-POWDER, 
[ Warranted superior. } 
For the immediate production of a beautiful 
JET BLACK INK. 


| The Ink made from this powder possesses qualities su- 
| perior to any other heretofore known. It flows evenly 
and smoothly from, and follows the most delicate stroke 
(of the pen; does not blot and blur the paper; remains 
| permanently of the same color as when first written with; 
is not liable to mould; is not decomposed by freezing; 
does not readily yield to any chemicai or mechanical re- 
action: and is therefore invaluable for records and other 
instruments of writing. 
It is entirely soluble, and consequently free from that 
viscous sediment so troublesome in other inks. 
Price one dollar per dozen—a liberal discount made to 
wholesale purchasers. 
Orders from every part of the United States promptly 
executed. 
Sold wholesale by Lemuet Biaxe, No. 33, Broad- 
street, and may be had of the principal booksellers, sta- 
tioners, and dealers, in the United States. 


Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Massachusetts. 


G Notice is hereby given, that 
2s the annual communication of 
M. E. Grand Royal Arch Chap- 
\4 ter of this Commonwealth will 
*¢\ be held at Mason’s Halli, on 
P| Tuesday, the 11th day of Sep- 
tember next, at 10 o’clock, a. 
m.—of which all concerned 
will take notice, and govern 
themselves accordingly. 
By directioa of M. E. Daniex P. 
Attest, Samurn Hows, G. Sec’y. 
August 23, 1827. 


DEATHS. 

In this City, Mrs. Ednah, wife of Mr. Otis Johnson, 
aged 31. 

On Friday afternoon, Mrs. Susan Cowen, wife of 
Mr. Robert C. aged 50, formerly of Wellenborough, 
England. 

n Wednesday last, Mary H. Hewes Willis, aged 
9 months. : 
On Sunday morning, William P. Whiting, Esq. aged 


61.—Mrs. Sarab, wife of Mr, Asa Prouty, aged 40. 
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THE WREATH. | Of Israel’s fated race; and friends once more A MN A P N T 


Greeted my digits with the wonted squeeze; 
Once more I went my way: along, along, OR MASONIC GARLAND. 
And plucked no wondering gaze; the hand of scorn 
rere | With its annoying finger, men, and dogs, 


** Tho? thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Thro’ all the regions of variety.” --- Olway, 


'T was Wisdom fashioned: Strength the Temple raised, 


THE HAT. 


And Beauty o'er the Fabric blazed, 
Once more grew pointless, jokeiess, laughless, growl- 

be The following poem, in imitation of Shakspeare, Byron, and others, less. It has been suggested, that a periodical work, in the 
i will amuse the facetious reader. ‘| And last, not least, of rescued blessings, love, octavo form, devoted exclusively to Masonic subjects, 
ia I had a hat—it was aot all a hat-- ! Love smiled on me again, when I assumed of general interest to the Fraternity, would meet with ap- 
rt 20 Part of the briin was gone: yet still I wore A bran new beaver of the Andre mould; probation and support. Solicited to test the validity of 
Beit be: It on, and people wondered as I passed. | And then the laugh was mine——for then out came this opinion, by experiment,—the only ordeal by which 
EF ; Some turned to gaze—-others just cast an eye, | The secret of this strangeness,——’t was a bet! matters of this kind can be definitely settled,—the sub- 
Ne | a And soon withdrew it, as "t were in contempt. amen. scribers propose a monthly publication under the above 
ie i But still my hat, although so fashionless t| SACRED LYRIC. | tile. The first object of this work, is to collect and pre- 
ih Ne In the complement extero, had that within , BY JAMES EDM!STO , LONDON. '| serve, in a convenient and durable form, a portion of the 
He i : Surpassing show—my head continued warm, Where can I go from Thee, | most useful and elegant Masonic ADDRESSES, that can 
a || Being sheltered from the weather, spite of all | Ail present Deity? '|be procured. In making this selection, particular regard 
hi The want (as had been said before) of brim | Nature, and Time, and Thonght, thine impress bear; will be paid ™ perspicuity of style, elegance of diction, 
ie and applicability of matter; so that when combined, they 
Through earth, or sea, or sky, 
tiie A change came o’er the color of my hat; | shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADELESS 

Mi d th | Though far afar!——I fly, 

RE That which was black grew brown—and then men , WREATH OF MASONRY,—a WREATH, that every Ma- 

I turn, and find Thee present with me there. 
ie 1 | stared, | soN shall be willing to entwine around the altar of de- 
ti | With both their eyes--(they stared with one before)-- | The perfume of the rose, mestic happiness. For, nothing can tend more tu improve 
Ba The wonder now was twofold—and it seemed 


And every flower that blows, 
All mark thy love, in clusters of the vale! 
he corn that crowns the flelds, 
| The fruits the garden yields, 
| Proclaim the bounties that can never fail. 


the heart, to enlighten the mind, to render stronger the 
bonds of peace and unity, than the inculcation of the 
sublime sentiments and rigid morality of that institution, 
which is the Mason’s First Love.’ The work will 


‘pes comprise historical and other matter, worthy of pre- 
servation. 


Strange that a thing so old and torn should still 
Be borne by one who might—but let that pass! 
I had my reasons, which might be revealed — 

But for some counter reason, far more strong, | 
mbit Which tied my tongue to silence. Time passed on. | 
ih Green Spring and flowery Summer, Autumn brown, | The vapor and the cloud, 
And frosty Winter—came and went, and came— The thunder bursting loud, 


That there may be no misunderstanding in regard to 


And still through all the seasons of two years, | Speak of Thy majesty in words of flame; 
ma whic ntain, w rst publis 
In park, in city, yea at routes and balls, | in the Masonic Mirror. The only object in 
Tit a The hat was worn and borne. The folks grew wild | Lashing the rocks and shores, ing the AMARANTH, is to afford those, who prefer it,a__ 
i With curiosity, and whispers rose— | publication devoted exclusively to the interests of Mason- 
My | 1 And questions passed about—how, en “ = | The vasty globes that roll, ry. In a weekly paper, this cannot be the case. Farther, 
it i 1 In coats, boots, gloves and troweere, should insconce | Esch on its own firm pole, we propose the octavo form; because we believe this 
f a i His caput in a covering so vile. | Through. all the boundless fields of space alone, form will best meet the wishes of our frends it i~ more 
| A change came o’er the nature of my hat— | Prove that indeed Thou art 
Grease spots appeared——but still, in silence, on | The life-wheel and the heart 
I wore it—and then family and friends Of systems to our little werhl unkpows. 
The AMARaN1H will be published on the 6th of 
it i lar madly at each other. ‘ From Thee I cannot fly; each month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, ele- 
| ae W ho said—but hold --no matter what was said— Thine all observing eye gantly printed on mew type with fine paper. Every 
is iy } A time may come when I--away--away — Marks the minutest atom of thy reign; \other number to be embellished with an elegant engrav- 
Not till the season ’s ripe can I reveal How far soe’er I go, od, ox 
Thoughts that do lie too deep for common minds— Thou all my path wouldst knoyy, ’ 
ae Til! ‘hea the world shall not pluck out the heart And bring the wanderer to this earth again. The pri ‘ 
Of this my mystery. When I will—I will!— price will your, the 
2 The hat was greasy now, and old, and torn— But why should I depart? reception of the first number, which will be put to press 
But torn—-old--zreasy--still I wore it on! °T is safety where Thou art; as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained 
And could one spot thy being hold, to warrant the expense. Any individual who will ob- 
A change came o er the business of this hat: I, poor, and vain, and weak, tain six subscribers, and hold himself responsibje, will be 
Women, and men and children scowled on me— That sacred spot would seek, ‘entitled to a seventh copy. Secretaries of Lodges, and 


And dwell within the shelter of Thy foid! 
None would associate with such a hat— 


Friendship itself proved faithless for a hat. 


agents for the Mirror generally, are requested to interest 
—_— _\themselves in this work. Letters, post paid, may be 


\ SEALING AN OATH. | addressed to the subscribers, as publishers of the Masonic 
‘Do you,” said Fanny t’other day, Mirror, Boston, Mass. 


| ‘In earnest love me as you say? Without further parlance, or making promises we can- 
| Or are those tender words applied 


My company was shunned—-I was alone! | 
| 


She that [ loved, within whose gentle breast 
I treasured up my heart, looked cold as death. 
{ 
| 


Love fire- weui out—extinguished by a hat. 


not discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consid- 
Ot those ‘hat knew me best, some turned aside, Alike to fifty girls beside?’ A 


eration and encouragement of the Fraternity. 
And seudded down dark lanes; ove man did place || * Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, ‘forbear, Subscriptions received at the Bookstores of R. P. & C 
His finger on his nose’s side, and jeereil. | For by those eyes—those lips, I swear—’ ai f talegpe 
Others in. horrid mockery, laughed outright. | She stopped me as the oath I took, 
Yea, dog-, deceived by instinct’s dubious ray, And cried, —* You ’ve sworn, now kiss the book.’ y —e ; - Hastings 
Fixing " sir ewart glore On my ragged hat Jia. ary store, 18, Congress street, and at Wheildon & Ray- 
Mixtook me for a beggar, endl they barked. The following is on Dr. Lettsom, who always signed his mond’s aati Char suai Mass. 
Dhue women: mens We, a augers lover, dogs prescriptions—*‘ I, Lettsom.’ Persons holding Subscription papers are requested to 
One thought oneal all—it was my hat. When any patients cal! in haste, return the names of such subscribers as they may have 
' I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em; obtained, by the first of November; and retain the sub- 
A change, it was the last, came 0’er this hat: If after that they choose to die, scription paper for further use. 
For lo! at length the circling month: went round, Why, verily.— I Lers’eM. i eae Ul MOORE & SEVEY. 
The petiod was accomplished; and one day 
This tattered, brown, e'd, greasy coverture, IRISH EPITAPH. *,* Editors of papers to whom we send the Mirror in 
[Time had endeared i.s vileness] was transferred Here lies the body of John Mound, | exchange, are requested to give the above publicity, and 
To the possession of a wanderigg son Lost at sea, and never was found. receive subscriptions. 
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